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ABSTRACT ' ' ' . . 

The lack cf rigorous evaluations and variations in 

operation of adolescent diversion programs has led to a state of 
confusion concerning the effec+s o^ diversion. In a program at 
Michigan State .Universitv, vouths referred to the project from the 
iuvenile court are randomlv assigned to undergraduates who are 
trained and supervised bv proiec* personnel or to) a control group* 
•which receives treatment as usual. The standar^d^B-weeW intervention , 
involves a combination of child advocacy and behavicral contracting. 
Results have been positive, but not conclusive. Pro jec-»k youth tend to 
have fewer and less seriou« pcl:ce and court contacts art^ better 
school aerformance when compared to control youth- A niaio\focus of 
+he research has been to identifv the conditions under which such a 
diversion- proaram can be su6cessful- what is done with the adolescent 
after diveT»sion appears *c affec* his/her po-»'ential re-involvement 
with the- $ystem. Variations in this, as well as other variables, 
e.g., wi^e in the system ^he' vouth is diverted, who administers the 
diversion proaram, and' the +vpG'of youth diverted, are likely to 
account fpr a wide varie^v of results tound by diversion programs - 
(Author). * , 
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Discrepancies in Diversion Research: 
Some Possible Explanations 



In attempting to assess the effectiveness of diversion*, the researcher 

has two basic methodological options. The first is to study fliversion ad it 

is^ actually^practiced by evalim^ng existing programs • This method gains 

its validity from the. fact that it allows an examination of what happens when 

the phildsophy and policy of diversion are transferred into actual practice. 
% ■ 

Unfortunately, this testing of diversion as practiced may not be a fair test 
of the actual concept of diversion. The individuals and orgfinizations who 
attempt to implement diversiort programs also nee^ to respond to a variety of' 

■a 

economic, legal, political j ^and social concerns. As highlighted in the literature 
on diversion to date, these concerns result in the variety' of mutations of 
diversion observed today, with a corresponding inconsistency of outcome results. 

A second basic method for addressing the effectiveness of diversion is to ^ 
develop a model program for evaluation. If this program* can be developed and 
, administered with minimal exterritil pressures, there is a greater likelihood of 
avoiding some of the pitfalls that threaten the effectiveness of other diversion 
efforts- Furthermore, the evaluation of the program can be considered a prime * 
concern, as opposed to an afterthought. Planning the evaluation concurrently 
with the progi^am itself allows for a much more powerful research design than aUtempt- 
ing to tack an evaluation onto an already existing program. • ^ ■ , 

With t^hese considerations in njind^ this latter method (the developmeTiit and 
evaluatiori. of a model program) is the strategy thaf we have employed, Research 
was designed to be hn experimental examination of diversion a^ it ''should" be 
practiced. ,In particular, the fc|llowing ch^jracteristics of this diversion project 
are worthy of note* First, care was taken to insure an appropriate selection 
of youth. Specifically, only adolescents who would have had further involvement 
wllHi the formal juvenile justice system, had „tlio project not been available, were 



accepted into the project. Second, services to .the youth in the project were 
provided on a consistent and intense level. Those providing the services ) 

r 

received considerable training and .were carefully supervised. The relationships 

with referral agencies (the police and juvenile court) were strong and positive, 

yet the project retained its independence from these agencies. 

Additional concerns worthy Of consideration in such a planned evaluation are 

alternative or supportive dependent measures and adequate process assessment; -All 

/ ' . \ 

too often, official crime rate is too infrequent in occurrence to serve\as a sole 

♦ 

dependent measure in an evaluative paradigm though these official rates (measure 

of police and court official's behavior) are extremely important. The inclusion 

/ V ■ ■ 

of self-reported estimates of delinquent behavior should strengthen any design. 

On the other hand*, due to the varied diversionary programs in existence, it is 

difficult, if not impossible ,^ to m^ke geneiralized statements about the utility 

of diversionary progra^is per se. This leads to the necessity for the inclusion 

of extensive process mea^iures designed to assess specifically what processes ate 

occurring ^that lefed feo the resultant outcome conclusions (Kantrowitz , .ct al., 1978) 

* It was fult that developing ^nd evaluating this strong model orf diversion was 

a good place to start In attempting to assess the effectiveness of diversion. 

If the program was not effective under tliese cor^ditions, It would be unlikely 

tliat it would Work under the conditions' most ^^rograms are forced to dperate. On 

the other hand, if it was ef.fective, it would thep be possible t6 continue the 

I 

research to try to begin to understand the conditions that dre responsible for' 

* ■ « • 

its success. Having substantially demonstrated positive overall results, the 
project is presently at 'the stage of attempting to identify these crucial com- 
ponents of the successful use of diversionary intervention programs. 

A brief history of the project, its method, -and its results Xs in-order. 
The project began in 19^3 at the University of Illinois as part of a larger program 
designed to assess the effectiveness of undergraduate volunteers ^working with 



• J. 



variou'S target groups. The adolescent project received referrals from the # 
police^ The youths referred 'would otherwise have had petitions filed against 
them and wciuld have been sent to the juvenile court. The adolescents were then 



rahdomly assigned to the project or to a control group that was released outright 

with no treatment given. The experimental youth (those assigned to the project) 

wer6 assigned to an undergraduate who was. trained and sunervised^^.by members of 

the project staff (usually graduate students). The student and youth 6-8 

s ■ ■ ' ■ 

hours of contact every welk for an 18-week duration. Two intervention strategies 

were employed with the youth. The first, behavioral contracting, was designed as 
an attempt to imprbve the interpersonal contingencies between the youth'and signifi- 
cant others, usually* the parents. The second|, advocacy, was designed to protect 
the youth's rights and to generajte and mobilize ^community resources to fulfill 
th&^ youth's needs. ' • * 

The Illinois program was operated as a research project between 1973 and* 1975 
before the administration was transferred to a community youth agency. The results 
of the research with respect to the youbh can be summarized as follows, Youths 
referred to the project were far superior to the control group with respect to 

* A 

frequency and seriousness of police contacts and frequency and serioxisness of 
court petitions^,,tiled . These findings were true for the period during 'program 
intervention as well as during a tw6* year^followup period. Youth outcomes concern- 
ing school attendance and grades were not clear-cut, though they tended to indicate 
a positive effect* of program participation. A comparison of the two intervention 
techniques, behavioral contracting and advocacy, indicated that they ^ere essentially 
equally eff<ective and superior to the control condition (Davidson, 1976). A 
variety of questionnaire measures (including eeM-report delinquency) .failed to 
demonstrate significant program effects. * ' \ . 

The Illinois experience indicated that. the practice of diversign ha\l some 
\^alidity and had displayed at least some effectiveness. A^ that point it >^eemed 
reasonable to begin to further invest^igate the salient factors relating to this 



effectiveness. One step in this direction was to replicate the program in 

• 'f ■ 

another seating to determine if some unique characteristics . associated with the 
original setting were responsible* The "Adolescent Diversion Project was repli- 
cated at Michigan State University beginning in 1976.. The only significant 
^change' in' the program's operations was that referrals came ffom the county probate 
"court as opposed to the police (the referral point is immediately after a 
preliminary hearing has been held to investigate the case)^. Youth refei^^red to 
the project are randbitily assigned to the' project or a control group, , The control 
group is returnee^ to the court's intake division, where they then receive the* 
normal court treatment. 

The basic contracting/advocacy intervention lias continued to be employed. 

6 

Results indicate that youths receiving this treatment consistently had fewer 
and less serious police and court contacts. Again, school related outcomes 
have been mixed. While self-report results have not been consistent, it appears' 
that the diverted youth report less delinquent behavior than 'do youth Receiving 
normal court treatment. As noted earlier, official delinquency (as measured by 
police. and court records) and self-reported delinquency each have their own \ 
advantages and disadvantages as measures of delinquency* To have the diverted 
youth show less delinquency by bobh methods of measurement helps bu^ld a strong 
* case for the effectiveness of this version of diversion. 

Again, one of the purpoS^fi^s of replicating the project has been to dissect 
the model in order to more cleariyidentif y what component^ of diversion (as 
practiced in the Illinois project) made it successful. Therefore, several 
dimensions of the intervention have been varied at different times in order to 
more carefully explore the usefulness of* diversion. Youth referred to the project 
were randomly assigned not only to project and control groups, but also randomly 
assigned to different treatment conditions^ within the project.. Students working 
with the youth were also randbm-ly assigned to grouips whlc^h received different 
training, instruction, and supervision representing these different interventions. 
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Va^iatipnis qccurred in the content and i)atens±ty of training, as well as in ^ 

the intensity of, supervision. These differftnt conditior^s and their outcomes 

will briefly be discussed below. • ' 

Each*group was designed to experimentally test hypothecs about the salient 

factor^ in the model. For instance, it was hypothesized that perhaps the 

specific techniques of contracting and advocacy were of minimal importance and • 

that instead , ^^^cific techniques using a different theoretical foundation and 

content would be as effective. To test this, a "relationship'' coi\dd.tion was 

constructed, in which the students were given training and practice in usUng 

> * 

relationship building communication and problem-solving skills. The intervention 
consisted of the students developing a relationship with the youth and helping . 
the youth to understand and modify his/her situation and needs within the frame- 
work of interpersonal relationships. The outcomes for these youth were onl^ 

* 

slightly less favorable than the contacting/advocacy group and still superior to 
the control group. 

: Students in the project had/always received 'relatively intensive training 
and close suf)Grvision of their cases. The extent to whitTV^his was critical-, to 
'the Access of the project, was also an ^empirical question. Therefore, the ''low 
intensity" condition was formed/ This condition- was designed to approximate a 
more typical aituatiori in which volunteers work with youth. Therefore, the ' 
students received six hours of training (as opposed to the project norm of 20) 
which consisted of basic orientation to th^ nature of delinquency, the theories 
that have attempted to explain it, the history and' structure of the juvenile court*, 
and some general instruction in getting^ along with the youth.. After the students 
wei;e assigned. to the adolescents, Life/ met once a month for supervision (as opposed 
to the' project norm of weekly supervision). Within this low intensity condltign, 
one further dimension was experimentally manipulated. Half of the students vjere 
trailed and • supervised in groups of eight, as were the otlier s-tudents in the project. 



' , .■ ' : '-^ .' •' 

The other half met in a larger group of 15, This was a further Attempt, to match' 

the conditions 'of more "typical'* volunteer programs. 

* ^ • . • ■ . • 

Essentially, this low intensity condition acted .as an attention p.lacebo. 

^ While the students in this condition saw* their you(th as frequently as did students 

in the other conditions, they were given very little- instructio^i as to what' ki^uds 

» of intervention might be appropriate. This allowed us to further study the role 

of the specific intervention techniques as" opposed to simply giving the youth 

attention (which others have suggested may be responsible.. for* the project's 

■ > 

success). *The outcome :5esults showed that the low intensity condition had sl,gni- - 
^ficantly more court contacts than* the contracting/advocacy group. This approach 
^^\,.iPiroduced' recidivism rates ilo lower than and in some cases higher than octrois. 

Another dimension which has been examined' concerns not what intervention 
techniques arfe used, but. rather, where they are applied. Much literature and 
therapeutic attentjLon h^s been given to th*e role of the family in delinquency. 
■ The contracting/advocacy conditiojn. addresses itself to the family,, but is equally 
concerned with school, empl'oyment, peers, and other critical social domains ir\ 
the- life of the youth. While these otlier area's have been considered important, 
it was unclear whether better results might be obf;ained by giving complete 
attention to what might be the most Itjiportant area. Essentially, the difference 
is between putting a little effort* into a lot of areas, or a lot of "effort in one 
area. The family condition was given training in contracting and- advocacy , but 
) or\ly / instructed in how to apply these techniques to the family situation. Great 
emphasis was placed ort contracting , since it is more relevant to the family than 
advocacy • In addition,^ training includ/fed information on the role of^ tj^ family 
in delinquency, . • . "4 » * 

The relative ef f ectiv^eness of family intervention versus a more broadly ^ 
focused intervention is somewhat unclear ► The family condition was superior 
to the control group and slightly less successful than the V^oader c&ntracting/ 
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advocacy group, though this, latter difference was not Statistically signil^ant^ 
Results of a second family group will be available soon, 

A question frequently asked by those ^interested in diversion concerns the . . 

, . ' ^' ■ ■■■ ■ ■. 

degree of independence between ^iversiort program and the system from which the 
youth ha^ baen diverted. Is it possible to hav„e a successful diversion effort 
if the "diversion" consists of. simply an alternative treatment by' the system 
itself? To help answer that question, a ''court'' condition was^ established in which 
(iourt staf'f train and supervise the students working with the youth. The same 
training ipethods and materials are used by both the regular contracting/advocacy 
group and the court group. Only the staff affiliation has been varied. Outcome 
results ^for this experiment will also be available soon. ^ 

A final interesting dimensic^li presently being investigated concerns the 
characteristics of the people working with the ^^outh. To date, the .program has 
only yinvolved undergra'duates f rom large universities. Presently underway is a 
comparison of this population with students from a local community college, as 
well as community volunteers' recruited by the court. This study Viill compare 
the effectiveness of^ these .three populations in workir^g , with .diverted youth. 



By now the pattern and strategy of i our efforts should be clear. To recap. 



we started with the development of what we felt was a strong' model of diversion 

t'o see if it could succeed under positive cond^itions. After this initial success, 

v^e begijn t^o \oo\i more closely^at the model in order to gain ^n understanding of the 

* ' f* 

pDOcesses and oonditions related to its ef f activeness . . m 

1 ' V • . ' • 

At this point, it is simplistic to ask, does diversion work? * As mentioned 
before, there- are simply too many variations on a them^.. As in any "hot^' area, 
the^ rising interest in the cQncept of diversion has led to a proliferation of 
a great diversity of actual practices , all operating under the title o£ diversion. 
The questions we, are attempting to answer instead are, under'what cqnditions does 
diversion work? . . # ' ), 



We can now begin tp provide some eflnpifically baaed af^swers to this questlorf. 

It appears that what happens to the 'youth after diversion is important'. The 

nat?ure of th'e intervention provided, if any,, can largely affect. tTie chanCes for 

successful outcomes. Simply giving the youth 'personal contact and attention, 

r 

even in relatively large doses, ds not enough by itself to have notable positive 
• • ^ . , * 

effects. On the other hand, the provision of several specif ic, detailed forms of 

intervention has been successful in 'comparison with the control groups employed. 

• ■ ■ 

In particular, the environmentally based strategies of advocacy and behavioral 

contracting .haV.e been consistently and conclusively shown to be useful. The 

results have bieen strong regardless of .' the breadth of the interyenti(An (family 

only versus all social domains) , Finally,, an intervention method focusing on.;;t;he 

relationship-bumding ^nd the interpersonal sRills^ of the youth also proved 'relatively 
Successful, ' . * * ! . 

It . is clear that a^ertain degree of intensity of training and supervising 

of those providing the intervention is crucial. The. training provided^ to stud'enbs 

V 

in^he {project is not only fairly extensive , but also very practical .and specific, 

/ 

The weekly meetings, outside readings and practical exercises, in-class deinonstra- 
tions and role plays, *s]je'cific instructions to students, group problem solving, 
and high trainer-supervisor to student ratios all appear to increase the likelihood 

of positive results, though the relative importance of each of these Components 

" > c 

has not yet been empirically determined, , 

Ongoing research will continue this investigation into the dynamic^ of diversion 
and intervention. We continue to advocate the use of this staged model of research, ^ 
*At this point, we have a "black box" called diversion which we have seen work under 
som6 circumstances. We are now'in the proces*^ of dismai>tling this box, and ^ ^ 
removing or modifying some of the components in order to* better understand what 
factors affect its operation, Tl/is approach is costly and time-consuming. Given 
a limited subject population, there are a limited number of factors that caC be^ 
tested in one period of time. Yet, the results obtained in this manner make a 



significant, contribution to our unde?rstanding of -diversion. It is only through 
continuing such exploratory efforts that we can hc^l^'to alleviate the confusion 

•that /Surrounds the concept of diversion and reduce • t^e discrepancy tl^t is found , 

t* • • ■ ' - 

in the research on 'the effectiveness 6f diversion* Decisions concerning the future 
practice of. diversion depend on the ability of social science to^illumin^ite these 
issues* • ' '* ' 
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